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CROWN JEWELS. 


Tue Plantagenets, Lancasters, Tudors, and Stuarts, 
who in turn ruled this island of ours, all rejoiced 
in a plethora of valuables in the shape of jewellery 
and plate, which they were not slow in discovering 
might be put to other than ornamental purposes. 
Wise in their generation, they never thought of 
putting the crown jewels in a glass case, for their 
subjects to stare and wonder at, but kept the 
precious treasures in chests and closets, that they 
could empty at their pleasure and convenience. 
When Henry III. began to quarrel with his 
nobles, he provided against probable contingencies 
by confiding the royal jewels and plate to the care 
of the queen of France. His foresight was 
rewarded ; for when the successful rebellion of the 
barons made money scarce with him, he had no 
difficulty in obtaining a supply from the French 
merchants upon the security of his valuables, 
which he left his successor to redeem. Edward I. 
contrived to order his affairs so well as never to be 
reduced to the indignity of pawning his crown 
jewels, of which he possessed a goodly store. He 
owned no less than four crowns—one set with 
rubies, emeralds, and pearls ; one set with Indian 
pearls only ; a third mounted with emeralds and 
rubies ; and most valuable of all, the great crown 
of gold used at his coronation, ornamented with 
emeralds, sapphires, rubies, and large eastern pearls. 
Among his lesser treasures were gilt combs and 
mirrors, pearl-covered ewers, silver-gilt mugs, knives 
and forks in silver sheaths, crosses set with precious 
stones, silver girdles and trumpets, gold clasps and 
rings, and a fine collection of amethysts, topazes, 
sapphires, diamonds, rubies, emeralds, carbuncles, 
garnets, and chalcedonies. These were deposited in 
Westminster Abbey ; but the authorities there seem 
to have been rather lax in their guardianship. 
Taking the opportunity of Edward’s departure for 
Scotland in 1303, certain burglarious monks and 
their associates broke into the treasure-chamber, 
and abstracted some of its most valuable contents ; 
finding customers for their plunder in London, 
Colchester, and Northampton. The thieves were 
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not without discretion ; they wisely left the crowns 
alone, and threw the consecration ring and Henry 
IIL’s secret seal on the floor; while their patient 
waiting and careful preparation were quite equal to 
that of our modern Caseleys—they actually sowed 
the Abbey cemetery with hemp-seed four months 
beforehand, calculating that the hemp would afford 
them a hiding-place for the booty, by the time they 
wanted one. One of the robbers was taken with 
above two thousand pounds’ worth of property upon 
him; and he confessed to having himself removed 
a great crucifix, a silver-gilt Virgin, two little silver 
pitchers, three pouches full of jewels and vessels, 
besides gold and silver spoons, dishes, cups, saucers, 
rings, girdles, and precious stones. The Abbot of 
Westminster, the sacristan, and forty-eight monks, 
were committed to the Tower, on suspicion of 
having directly or indirectly assisted in this daring 
raid upon the royal treasure-house ; and some of 
them remained prisoners for two years ; but of the 
fate of the actual thieves we can find no record. 
Edward III. raised the sinews of war by pawning 
his crown and sundry jewels to the Flemings. His 
grandson got possession of them again, but only 
to consign them to the Bishop of London and 
the Earl of Arundel, as security for a loan of 
ten thousand pounds. Shakspeare makes Boling- 
broke’s adherents assert that the proud rebel 
returned to England to ‘ redeem from broking pawn 
the blemished crown.’ The improvident Richard 
was even obliged to pawn his favourite ornaments, 
his ‘jewelled white harts.’ Henry IV. kept clear 
of the pawnbroker ; but when the quondam roy- 
sterer of Eastcheap came to his regal inheritance, 
it might have been expected that the crown jewels 
would be sent on their travels, if not got rid of 
altogether. Henry V. certainly did pawn some of 
his jewels, but it was for a great object. When 
he resolved to submit his claims on France to the 
arbitrament of the sword, he raised part of the 
funds required for his memorable campaign by 
pawning his ‘Rich Collar’ (valued at L.2800) to 
the mayor and commonalty of London ; and his 
Skelton Collar, garnished with rubies, sapphires, 
and pearls, to the Bishop of Worcester and the city 
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of Coventry. The first, he redeemed the following 
year ; but the Skelton Collar was in pawn when the 
hero of Agincourt died. His unwarlike and unfor- 
tunate son, thanks to the civil strife marking his 
reign, was obliged to raise money on his jewels again 
and again. In 1439, he borrowed seven thousand 
marks from his rich uncle, the Cardinal Bishop of 
Winchester, depositing with that wealthy ecclesiastic 
the Rich Collar (upon which alone his father had 
obtained ten thousand marks); a gold sword garnished 
with sapphires, known as the Sword of Spain ; the 
Sklyngton Collar ; three gold tablets—of St George, 
Our Lady, and Christ’s Passion ; a great alms-dish, 
‘made in maner of a shipp full of men of armes 
feyghtyng upon the shipp side ;’ and divers chargers, 
dishes, chalices, pots, basins, and saucers. The 
bishop—his king’s uncle in a double sense—seems 
to have taken care of his own interest, for the 
whole of the valuables thus pawned to him were 
to become his absolute property, unless redeemed 
within twelve months’ time. A few years later, 
Henry handed over two gold basins, a gold tablet, 
and a little bell of the same material, to the Earl 
of Buckingham, as security for the payment of 
himself and his soldiers for services rendered in 
France. 

Succeeding monarchs appear to have kept the 
crown jewels for their proper use ; Elizabeth indeed 
lent money instead of borrowing, and left behind 
her a cupboard full of plate, belonging to the 
House of Burgundy, which she held as security for 
advances made to the states of Brabant. One of 
the first things James I. did, after his arrival in 
London, was to order an inventory to be made of 
all the jewels and valuables left by Elizabeth ; and 
to collect those she had allowed to remain in the 
charge of certain lords and ladies. The Earl of 
Suffolk was asked to replace a quarter of a million’s 
worth ; he did not replace them, however, but put 
in a plea of condonation. Among the crown jewels 
inventoried by the order of James, we find a crown 
imperial of gold ; two circlets of gold ; fifteen gold 
collars ; ‘a great and rich jewel of gold called the 
Mirror of Great Britain, containing one very fair 
table diamond ; one very fair table ruby ; two other 
large diamonds, cut lozenge-wise, garnished with 
small diamonds ; two round pearls; and one fair 
diamond cut in fawcetts ; a great two-handed sword, 
garnished with silver, presented to Henry VIII. by 
the pope; and three pieces ‘esteemed to be of 
unicorn’s horn.’ In the year 1617, James was 
much offended with the aldermen of London 
because they refused to advance him a hundred 
thousand pounds upon the crown jewels, that sum 
being wanted to defray the moiety of the cost of 
his progress into Scotland ; however, he contrived 
to raise sixty thousand pounds upon them in 
some other quarter. His Majesty’s progresses were 
expensive affairs. Two years afterwards, Cham- 
berlain, writing to Sir Dudley Carleton that the 
king intends making a petty progress to Otelands, 
Oking, and Windsor, says: ‘We are driven to 
hardships for money, and all too little, so that we 
are fain to make sale of jewels for twenty thousand 


pounds to furnish out this progress ;’ but it 
seems that his Majesty or her Majesty—for they 
were the queen’s jewels that were pledged on this 
oceasion—could not persuade Master Peter Van 
Lore to advance more than eighteen thousand 
pounds. Chamberlain consoles himself with the 
reflection, that ‘the choice of pearls and other rare 
jewels are not touched, among which there is a 
carquenet of round and long pearls, rated at forty 
thousand pounds, in the judgment of Lord Digby 
and others, the fairest that are to be found in 
Christendom.’ 

Charles I. followed in his father’s footsteps, and 
when he wanted money, sought, as a matter of 
course, to raise it upon the crown jewels. In the 
very first year of his reign, he overhauled the 
contents of the Jewel-house, to see what portion of 
them he could most conveniently transfer to the 
care of His Grace of Buckingham, about to proceed 
as ambassador to the Hague, where his Majesty 
hoped it would not be difficult to borrow a few 
thousands upon such tangible security. In vain 
did Sir Henry Mildmay, the Master of the Jewel- 
house, venture to suggest the advisability of the 
king taking the advice of his Council on the matter, 
and with their concurrence, using a warrant under 
the Great Seal authorising the pledging of the 
royal treasures, on the ground that there were too 
many, both in the court and in the kingdom, who 
looked upon the duke’s proceedings ‘with more 
than a curious eye ;’ in vain did Lord Brooke, 
who had some of the crown jewels in his possession, 
throw difficulties in the way, and complain of 
having to deliver up such valuables without any 
proper warrant—his Majesty heeded no remon- 
strances, and followed no suggestions but those of 
his necessity ; and before long, Mildmay wrote that 
he had sent all the jewels and gold-plate of any 
value in his care, and if the king wanted anything 
more, he must perforce be contented with silver- 

late, as there was nothing else left in the Jewel- 
ouse, 

Buckingham arrived at the ey in due time, 
and at once set about executing the financial part 
of his mission. It would hardly have been con- 
sistent with ambassadorial etiquette for the repre- 
sentative of the king of England to go hawking his 
master’s among the Dutch money- 
lenders; so the duke commissioned a Mr Sackville 
Crow, and one Philip Calandrini, to raise three 
hundred thousand pounds upon two parcels of 
jewels and one parcel of gold-plate set with stones. 

he shrewd Hollanders, however, were not to be 
induced to _ with their coin quite so easily as 
his English Majesty anticipated ; they actually had 
the impudence to require a — from some 
merchants of standing that the jewels should be 

uc ’s urgings, the business proceeded vi 
slowly Sand After four 
spent in negotiating the affair, Crow declared he 
utterly despai of effecting any good, in con- 
sequence of the opposition of certain factions at 
Amsterdam; and at length rumours of difficulties 
between Charles and the Commons came over ‘in 
such a full stream as to carry away all hope ;’ the 


Dutch usurers expressing great doubt as to the 
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king’s power to pawn his jewels without the 


consent of his parliament; and Crow finally | small diam 


returned to England with the greater part of his 
precious ¢ 
Crow’s fellow-agent seems to have been more 
successful, having managed to raise fifty-eight 
thousand pounds upon certain jewels. In 1628, 
we find a warrant issued for the payment of three 
thousand pounds for interest on the above-named 
sum ; but twelve months later, Calandrini writes to 
Secretary Dorchester that his brother has written 
to him from Holland, ‘that those who have the 
aay in hand, and also the Widow Thibant, who 
his Majesty’s jewel of the Three Brethren, will 
not wait any longer, but will proceed to execution 
before March ;’ and begs the Secretary to prevent 
the damage and dishonour which will be caused by 
delay in redeeming the jewels. Upon receiving 
this unpleasant notification, Charles took the affair 
in hand himself, and sent out instructions to sell 
four thousand tons of iron ordnance to the States- 
general for one hundred and twenty thousand 
poun With this sum, the plate and jewels 
pledged in Holland, and ‘the collar and rich 
alhasses’ pawned to the king of Denmark for 
L.12,500, were to be redeemed ; but if Sir Henry 
Mildmay flattered himself that he should have the 
pleasure of restoring the long-absent oy | and 
_— to their accustomed places in the Jewel- 
ouse, he was wofully mistaken. As far as the 
gite was concerned, it was a case of out of the 
rying-pan into the fire ; its redemption was but the 
prelude to its being ignominiously sent to the 
melting-pot, the king rowed ordering that the 
most valuable portions of it should be immediately 
melted down and sold, and the proceeds applied to 
the payment of certain clamorous creditors in the 
Low Countries. Even this wholesale transaction 
did not enable Charles to rescue all his jewels from 
the hands of the pawnbrokers. In 1631, warrants 
were granted for nearly twenty thousand pounds to 
redeem crown jewels held by Dutch merchants as 
security for loans; and some still remained in pawn 
as late as 1635, when Boswell and Geraerd were 
commissioned to recover them; and were not a 
little disgusted to find that the agents employed 
to pawn them had raised some five thousand 
ands more upon them than they had transmitted 
ome, and so paid themselves pretty liberally for 
the trouble they had had in the business. 
Not satisfied with pawning the crown jewels and 
plate, Charles every now and then 
the regal ornaments remaining to him, and 


disposed | 
of those he thought he did not actually want for 


use. Thus, in 1629, he took away from the secret 
Jewel-house a e aga’ 
portraits of Henry VIII. and Edward VI.; and at 


of more or less value. Among these discarded 
ornaments were twelve pieces of goldsmith’s work, 
like friar’s knots, with ninety-one pendent pear 

ee of a collar of gold ; two great half-roun 

pearls taken from the Mirror of Britain ; four gold 
collars, including that of the Order of St Michael, 
composed of twenty-four knots of gold, and twenty- 
four double scallop-shells with the saint hangin; 

to it by a —- of little chains; also, a gol 

lorayne or double cross, set with diamonds and 
rubies ; an old jewel in the shape of the letter M ; 
a circlet of gold ‘new made for our dear mother 
Queen Anne, having in the midst eight fair 
diamonds, eight fair rubies, eight enentith, and 


stock of | 


te, engraven with the, 


eight sapphires, and garnished with thirty-two 
iamonds, thirty-two small rubies, and ia 
four pearls, and on each border thirty-two 
diamonds and rubies ;’ and a girdle of rubies in - 
the form of red and white roses—possibly first 
worn by Elizabeth of York, whose marriage with 
the victor of Bosworth Field united the white rose 
with the red. A year after Charles had effected 
this clearance of his — gauds, we find him 
accepting L.1108 from James Maxwell, and in 
consideration for that sum, authorising him to 
retain as his own property two premanyy, Neat 
upon which he had previously advanced L.11,346 ; 
and this is but a sample of many similar 
ments between money-lending goldsmiths and his 
"While all this awning sid. selling 
e wning was 

on, Charles the jewellers as 
though the royal exchequer was overflowing with 
riches. With jewellery, as with more important 
things, the unhappy Stuart was quite oblivious to . 
the wisdom of cutting his coat according to his 
cloth, and the tradesmen he favoured found they 
were a queer customer indeed. In the 
very year that his agents were bringing England 
into contempt abroad by carrying her crown jewels 
from money-lender to money-lender, his bankrupt 
Majesty royal a diamond 
costing eight thousan junds, a gold ring costing . 
four Seniaed pounds, a fair jewel set with diamonds 
worth 1.9500, and a looking-glass set with dia- 
thousand pounds’ worth of jewellery of Mercadet, 
for the a the queen ; int =o 4 the jeweller 
presented the order for the money, he was informed 
the Exchequer had not the wherewithal to satisfy 
his jeer and was compelled to give it some 
months’ credit. In still worse plight was John 
Vaulier, who supplied the king about the same 
time with above two thousand pounds’ worth of 
jewellery, for we find him, after a lapse of eighteen 
months, vainly dunning his royal debtor for his 
money; while Sir Thomas , after waiti 

tiently for three years and a half, complain 
bitterly that he saw no prospect of obtaining L.2500 
for some jewels he had procured at the express 
desire of the queen, and for which he had actually 
paid three thousand pounds. No wonder merchants 
and traders grew suspicious, and declined, as had 
been their custom, to deposit their valuables in 
the Tower, lest their monarch 
should be tempted to relieve hi at their 


("yn 1642, when both king and parliament were 


preparing for war, Charles authorised Queen Hen- 
rietta to dispose of his great collar of rubies, and 


sundry other jewels she had conveyed abroad, to 
the same time ordered the sale of sundry articles — 


raise funds for providing arms and ammunition for 
his adherents. As soon as this became known, 

the fact that the 
England never hesitated to deal as they liked 
with the crown jewels) issued an order of the day, 
declaring Charles had no power to pawn or sell the 
crown jewels, and ordering that whoever ‘had or 
should pay, lend, send, or bring any money into 
the kingdom for or upon those jewels, should be 
accounted an enemy of the state, and be dealt with 
accordingly. Assuming to themselves the rights 
they denied the king, the Commons, in the same 
year, authorised Martyn to break the 
royal jewel-chest at Westminster, and sell the con- 
tents. Among the historic regalia thus confiscated 
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were ‘the imperial crown of massy gold, com- 
monly called King Edward’s crown (this dated from 
Edward IIL’s reign, the original Confessor’s crown 

isappeared long before) ; King Alfred’s crown of 


; the queen’s crown ; Edward VI.’s crown; 
and Queen Edith’s crown, ‘ formerly thought to be 
of massy gold, but upon trial found to be of silver- 
gilt, enriched with garnetts, foule pearl, saphires, 
and some odd stones.’ Four sceptres were also 
broken and defaced, and the perpetrators of this 
destruction discovered that one of them was only 
silver-gilt ; that a large dove-headed staff was wood 
inside and silver-gilt without ; and a smaller one, 
decorated with the fleur-de-luce, was iron within 
and gilt without, instead of being ‘ massy gold,’ as 
ws ad fondly imagined. 

hen England grew tired of the Protectorate, a 
new set of regalia became necessary, and in the 
first year of the Restoration, Goldsmith Vyner’s 
bill amounted to L.31,978, 9s. 11d. Besides that, 
twelve hundred pounds had to be paid for some 
borrowed stones lost during the coronation cere- 
monial. Charles II. seems to have lost no time in 
doing something towards restocking the Jewel- 
house. He bought a valuable oriental ruby, and 
a large heart-diamond of great perfection, and 
decorated his stirrups with three hundred and 
twenty diamonds. In the third year of his reign, 
we find one Mary Simpson petitioning his Majesty 
to award her L.15,595 out of the Dunkirk money, 
for 2 yon supplied to him by her father and uncle ; 
and three years later, another jeweller presented a 
small account for L.12,179. 

Immediately after Charles’s accession, a procla- 
mation had been issued commanding all persons 
holding possession of any jewels or plate belonging 
to the crown to restore the same. Nathaniel 
Hearne, a London merchant, was arrested for 
refusing to give up ‘ Queen Elizabeth’s great and 
— onyx-stone,’ upon which he professed to 

ve lent money. Frances Curson was committed 
to prison for having received a hatful of gold and 
jewels at the time of the dispersion of the crown 
jewels ; and she confessed that she knew of a Jesuit 
who had to appropriate property of the 
same kind worth forty thousand pounds. However, 
the royal valuables came in but slowly. Two 
years after the proclamation was issued, a warrant 
was granted to certain parties to search for and 
seize a diamond hatband and garter, a gold wedge 
and cup, and a stirrup of gold taken from the late 
king’s closet at Whitehall. In the same year, 
too, it was thought necessary to appoint a com- 
mission ‘to examine the accounts of the so-called 
trustees, contractors, or treasurers for the sale 
of the late king’s goods; namely, the crowns, 
jewels, plates, pictures, &c. formerly kept in the 

‘ower and Whitehall Jewel-houses, but forced 
from the persons to whom they were intrusted, 
and disposed of to those who were not creditors to 
the late king, and who are therefore not pardoned 
by the Act of Oblivion, but must return the pro- 
perty, or #, over the money which they received 
or it.’ Nothing, so far as we can discover, came 
of this effort, so we suppose it came to the incon- 
sequential end common to royal commissions. The 
Merry Monarch very nearly lost his own crown 
jewels some few years afterwards, and gratefully 
rewarded Blood for his daring attempt to rob him 
of his crown by pensioning him for life, while he 
left the faithful custodian of the Jewel-house 


disa: 
= page aageen set with slight stones and two little | be 


unpaid for risking his life in defence of the royal 
treasures. The crown jewels have ever since 
remained unmolested by embarrassed sovereigns or 
light-fingered subjects, and they are not likely to 
disturbed by either in our time. 


LORD ULSWATER. 
CHAPTER XLY.—BRUM'S ADVICE. 


‘A PERSON wants to see you, please, sir, which 
he is a shabby-looking old person in a greatcoat. 
He’s waiting down-stairs, with his dirty shoes on 
the new oil-cloth, and won’t say what he wants ; and 
I’m a’most frightened of him, missus being out, 
and me alone in the lower part of the house.’ 
Thus spoke the red-elbowed maid-servant who did 
the manifold work of Mrs Britton’s lodging-house, 
in Cecil Street, Strand. 

James Sark, busy with his model, looked up, 
vexed at the interruption. Loys his wife gave 
a little start as she sat sewing beside the window, 
and let the linen and the threaded needle drop 
upon her lap. ‘Some old clothes-man! Tell 
him I’ve no cast-off waistcoats to sell, can’t 
you!’ said Dandy Jem, rather peevishly. Much 
confinement to the house, in the case of a man 
of active habits, is apt to damp the spirits and 
sour the temper. The ex-topman of the Blackcap 
was growing irritable, as the weary days went by 
in the hot, dull London street. 

‘To tell you the truth, mum,’ said the girl, 
addressing herself to Loys, ‘I’m half afraid to tell 
the man to go. He’s very queer-mannered. I’ve 
noticed him, this last two or three days, a-slinking 
and a-blinking about, up and down before the 
house, and a-peeping down the area, and a-looking 
up at the windows. I thought he was Rags and 
Bones at first, but not he ; and I’d half a mind to 
ask our policeman, which he is a civil young man 
from Hertfordshire, as I am myself, to send him 
packing. I wish I had’ 

‘Did he ask for any one by name, or did he 
merely say he should like to speak to somebody ?’ 
inquired Loys suddenly, and she put away her 
needlework, and rose from her chair. 

‘Gives a double rat-tat at the door, like his 
impudence, and walks in as bold as brass, mum. 
Name of Fletcher, says he? You mean the first 
floors ? says I, and then’—— 

‘Hold your chattering tongue!’ exclaimed Sark 
ill-humouredly. ‘I —_ a stop to this’ And 
he pushed away his model and his tool-box, and 
got up from his seat; but before he could reach 
the door, it opened, revealing the figure of a lean, 
shambling old man, in a brown greatcoat. 

‘Excuse me,’ said the intruder, with a grotesque 
bow, and a flourish of his battered hat—‘ excuse 
me, sir, and madam both. Being so old an acquaint- 
ance, though rs! lost sight of, I took the liberty. 
How d’ ye do, Mr F.?' And how are you, ma’am ?” 

The fessor was quite at his ease; and his 
secretive and cynical soul was gratified by his 
observing how very red and pale by turns grew the 
bold bronzed face of that notorious dare-devil, 
Dandy Jem, and how the veins on his broad low 
forehead swelled, blue and big, and his attitude 
and look denoted a strong desire to pitch the 
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interloper through the open window into the 
street. 


Old Brum enjoyed all this, as some men enjoy 
the pattering of the hail and the roar and shriek of 
the wind while they sit, warm and snug, before 
the blazing fire. He knew that by a word he could 
work a change in the other’s mood, and he was 
amused by the mingled surprise, rage, and alarm 
which his knowing eyes detected in Sark’s face. 
But women, with their intuitive tact, smooth away 
many an obstacle at which men only rive and tear, 
like Titans beneath Etna. Loys glided forward, 
a smile of welcome on her face. ‘I’m sure 
we are glad to see you, Professor—my husband 
as well as myself ; but how you startled us! We 
thought you abroad still, and James here hardly 
knew you, I declare. Sit down, Professor, and we 
must have a long talk, now you have found 
us.—That will do!’ 

This last sentence, with somewhat of an impera- 
tive ring in the sound of it, was addressed to the 
wondering servant-maid, who slowly left the room, 
with the very natural intention of applying her ear 
to the keyhole. But against this piece of domestic 
strategy, Loys guarded, by instantly following the 
maid from the room, and impelling her down to 
the lower regions of the house, in quest of certain 
refreshments of which the visitor might in due 
course of time be inclined to partake, Mrs Sark all 
the while explaining, with apparently unpremedi- 
tated frankness, that the Professor was a worthy 
old man, very well meaning, but a bit of a miser, 
and eccentric, whom she and Mr Fletcher had 
known in foreign parts. 

Old Brum and James Sark were left alone 
together. ‘J don’t tell you, old man, that J am 
glad to see you,’ said the returned transport, 
speaking in a cool, determined tone ; ‘I only tell 
you that I wait to know why you have ferreted 
me out, and what you want with me.’ 

The Professor’s red eyes twinkled maliciously. 
‘Guess, Jem, guess!’ he said, and then began to 
laugh and to cough, until he was out of breath, 
and bent his lank old body to and fro in his arm- 
chair, gasping. 

‘I know you, Brum, and you know me,’ said 
the Manxman, who had never once averted his 
eyes from those bleared ones of the visitor. ‘I 
hardly think you would sell a pal to the Philis- 
tines, but such things happen now and then. But 
of this I’m sure, anyhow. You are sharp enough 
to know that you wouldn’t get the reward, what- 
ever it is, if there were a dozen of the police lurk- 
ing round this house, ready to run in at your 
whistle.’ And Sark fell to fingering a long steel 
file, triangular, firmly fixed in a stout handle of 
dark wood, and bearing, with its fine point and 
keen edges, a considerable resemblance to a 
stiletto. 

The Professor felt that it was time to lay aside 
ap ype. and explain himself. ‘Hark ye, Jem,’ 

e said earnestly ; ‘I mean you no harm—quite 
the contrary. I’m not an ungrateful beggar, and 
I’ve not forgot how you and madam there stood 
by me when I was down in the fever, and poor, 
out in Perth, W.A. Twist my neck, if ever you 
eatch me hurting you or yours—it’ll serve me 
right.’ A violent fit of coughing here cut short the 
Pyofessor’s eloquence, but after it had left him 
with watery eyes and aching lungs, he resumed his 
discourse. ‘ Let us be fair and above board, Jem,’ 
he said, laying a skinny finger on Sark’s powerful 


wrist. ‘If I told you gratitude was the only thing 
that brought me here, prying and asking about, 
till I found out your lodgings and your name you 
went by, you’d say I was chaffing you. If I say I 
want to turn a penny by you, you’d believe t 
quick enough. Yet, as true as I’ve got a plant for 
getting out a lot of Russian rouble notes, and don’t 
ow a chap who’d manage the water-mark and 
the cashier’s signature so well as you could hit ’em 
off, true as that, even, I’ve a hankering to help 
them as was good to me in that furnace of a 
summer, on the other side of the world. You 
needn’t believe me. Iam such an old rip, I can’t 
expect it.’ 
ys had softly re-entered the room before these 
last words were spoken. She came forward and 
ut her hand fondly on her husband’s shoulder. 
er bright eyes had been looking at the Professor 
as searchingly as if they had really the power to 
penetrate his high narrow forehead, and read his 
thoughts, before they had found their way from the 
brain to the tongue. 

‘I think we may trust Brum. I am sure we 
may,’ she said kindly and positively. 

Sark threw down the ae steel file 
that bore so marked a resemblance to a stiletto. 
‘I wish nothing better than to be friends, Pro- 
fessor,’ he said, reseating himself. ‘I’m getting 
cross and crusty, boxed up here asIam. I wonder 
how you knew we were here.’ 

The Professor nodded and chuckled, and — 
more than ever. He was vain of his own skill, as 
are most men of his moral calibre. ‘ Old, worn- 
out, toothless Brum,’ he remarked, with a chuckle 
between every word of self-di ment, ‘can 
see as far into a millstone as most. I know a thing 
or two. Something about a fine Lord, down in the 
country, that would fill my old hat with sovereigns, 
if I’d sell you, which I won’t. Something of a 
seedy doctor from Shellton, that had a long talk 
with somebody, behind the wood-piles in Great 
Cumberland Street, and would have had another, 
next night, with’ —— 

‘You are a wizard, I think,’ interrupted the 
Manxman, striking his hand hard upon the table. 

‘I know more » oa that,’ cried old Brum exult- 
ingly ; ‘I know who did for the poor devil of a 
doctor ; and that’s more than any other man in 
London does know.’ 

‘Do you mean the murder—of poor Dr Marsh ?” 
asked Loys in a low, fearful tone, her cheek 
blanching at the dreadful remembrance of the 
white, upturned face at Grupp’s door. 

But on this score, all the old man’s communica- 
tiveness seemed suddenly to desert him. Murder, 
he observed, was out of his line altogether—he 
had always kept out of scrapes of that sort; and 
he didn’t want to be mixed up in them now, with 
one foot in the grave. He could give as good a 
guess as another—that was all. 

‘Give a dog a bad name, though, and you can 
tag the rest of the saying, Jem, I suppose,’ remarked 
the Professor in conclusion. ‘I know, particular 
well, you never struck a foul blow in your days, 
and you was allays a gentleman among us cross 
coves, you was. But I shouldn’t wonder if some- 
body were to put that very job down to your score, 
and I shouldn't wonder if twelve men in a jury-box 
were to say: “ Guilty, my Lord.” 

Loys gave a little laugh of indignant unbelief. 
‘Every one would know it was a lie!’ she said 
hotly. 
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But her husband shook his head. ‘I shouldn’t 
wonder, lass, if they did. Nothing is too bad to be 
laid on the shoulders of such as James Sark, the 
runaway convict,’ he said sadly, but without much 
bitterness. It was his own fault, he knew, if 
honest folks were ready to believe his sins more 
scarlet than they were. Let the hawk get his 
living never so blamelessly by pouncing on snake. 
and weasel, and field-mouse, the farmer’s wife will 
still rejoice mightily when the keeper has nailed 
him to the barn-door, as the enemy alike of chicken, 


ey , and partridge. 
The diet yor : keen sense of enjoyment in 
the triumph of his own opinions. He 
hard with his lean forefinger upon the dinted 
crown of his hat. ‘ Your goodman sees it, Ma’am 
Sark; he sees it,’ — = man 
uavering, senile of se ation. ‘Such a 
ot of evidence, on, telling off 
the points of the argument upon his fingers: 
‘ evidence of previous convictions, one ; absent, on 
French-leave, from the tothermost side of the 
world, two ; Mrs Sark’s talks with the poor doctor, 
first at the corner of Cecil Street, next down by the 
river, three, four ; now the going out, after dark, 
of both of you, and your being seen down by the 
wood-piles, that’s the thumb. And suppose there’s 
a good sharp lawyer—Moss, for instance—to rake 
up facts, and the government bigwigs, and some- 
body down in the country to _— his cash pretty 
free—why, tchick!’ And with a shrill, clucking 
sound like that of cork-drawing, the Professor put 
the end of a blue handkerchief round his own 
scraggy neck, and jerked up his sharp elbow with 
very expressive pantomime. 

*I believe he’s right, Loys,’ said James Sark 
gloomily. 

Further conversation on the same topic was pre- 
vented by the entry of the lodging-house maid with 
a tray; and bottles were produced from a cupboard, 
and beer was fetched in a jug, and Brum ate and 
drank with great enjoyment of his fare. The ser- 
vant-girl, in consequence of what Mrs Fletcher had 
said, eyed this untidy guest from a new point of 
view, contemplating him with respectful curiosity, 
in his character of a miser, and watching him as if 
she expected to see rouleaux of gold drop casually 
out of his pockets, or rolls of bank-notes peep from 
beneath the frayed lining of his greasy hat. 

When they were again alone together, the 
Professor unfolded his Bs. and pressed its 
advantages, forcibly, upon James Sark and his wife. 
His project was simply that the couple should 
change their lodgings without delay for an abode 
the security of which he, Brum, would guarantee. 

The old man’s advice was the more readil 
accepted on account of its chiming so well with 
the half-formed resolution which the Manxman 
had that morning expressed to leave Cecil Street. 
The refuge which Brum suggested was a more 
obscure one, and one which might be expected to 
baffle pursuit. And the Professor, who was very 
cunning in his way, roughly sketched a plan by 
which the Sarks and their effects could be trans- 
ferred to their new quarters, without the know- 
ledge of any myrmidons of the law who might 
happen to be on duty for the purpose of observing 
the movements of the suspect Sark himself 
added the details needful to perfect this project, 
and a treaty of alliance was concluded between 
Brum and his young friends. 

In the course of that very afternoon, the Pro- 


fessor having gone, and Mrs Britton having re- 
turned, that pattern of landladies was nearly 
rendered hysterical by the announcement that her 
model lodgers intended to leave her house, and 
London, forthwith. But she was comforted by 
payment of a week’s extra rent, and wished them 
a pleasant journey as they were borne off, train- 
wards, in a laden cab. Falmouth was the osten- 
sible goal of the journey, and to embark in an 
American-bound steamer its purport. The 1 

was duly labelled, and the tickets were duly 

per second class, to the furthest available point of 
railway communication with the West, and in due 


ed | course of time the bell clanged, and the train 


started, 

Late that night, having made the strangest zig- 
zag flight, by help pr eh omnibuses, and 
flies, that ever was taken by human travellers, in 
imitation, apparently, of the eccentricities of a 
snipe on the wing, Loys and her husband were 
driven up to the door of a lonely suburban public- 
house that had been famous and busy in the old 
coaching-days, but that was now a melancholy 
brick-and-mortar ghost of its old jovial self. There 
were long ranges of ruinous stabling, where once 

horses had neighed an ovation to the corn-bin— 
ildewed sheds, where a row of yellow post-chaises 
had awaited the call of ‘first turn out,’ but whic 
like the old drivers in their spruce jackets an 
neat boots, and the old customers, had turned out 
for ever and a day. There was a feeble light 
twinkling through the window of that taproom, in 
which the noisiest and most arrogant footmen of 
the Georgian reigns had bawled and bragged over 
their beer, and from this tap Brum came slinking 
at the sound of wheels. 

‘ All right, Jem, eh? Any traps at the station ?” 
he said ; and without waiting for a reply, added 
‘but there! one never knows. Let the coachman 
wash out his nags’ mouths, if he wants to—the 
seem to have come at a — pace, and then I’ 
get on the box and tell him where to drive. It’s 
the last place where you’ll be looked for, down 
yonder among the market-gardens,’ 


CHAPTER XLVI.—ON THE CLIFF. 


‘TI quite e with Mrs Hastings, John, if it is 
to be, it had better be done quickly—the marriage, 
I mean,’ Lady Harriet Ashe had said, for about 
the twentieth time ; and Lord Ulswater had replied 
by some half-jesting allusion to the law’s delays, 
and had gone out. His bachelor-home at St 
Pagans was not very pleasant to him now. Some- 
how, he found himself the mark for suspicion, 
resentment, or ill-will on every hand. His aunt 
had been colder, odder, and less placable ever 
since Ruth Morgan’s death. She ap , tacitly, 
to regard Sesh Chutes as guilty of cutting short 
that innocent life ; and indeed it was undeniable 
that that unlucky scene among the ruins at St 
Pagans had given a fatal shake to the hour-glass 
from which the few last sands of Ruth’s existence 
were trickling away. 

Lady Harriet had never prized her dead favour- 
ite so much when living as she did after the loss of 
her. She wore as deep mourning for poor Ruth as 
if the black had been put on for her own nearest 
kindred. She openly bewailed the estrangement 
between the unfortunate sister and scapegoat of 


stopped short of a direct accusation against her 


Fortunatus Morgan and herself, and but just 
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nephew as the author of the whole evil. Never 

she been really fond of gay, gallant John Car- 
nac—never had she been quite able to forgive him 
for having eclipsed his feeble elder brother during 
his life, and succeeded to his rank and lands at his 
death. To the name and race of Carnac she was 
very truly attached, and there were times, when 
the present Lord exhibited very great tact in appeal- 
ing judiciously to her feelings, and to that sort of 
affection which is engendered by habit, when she 
almost fancied that the new peer had inherited the 
loyalty which she had felt for his brother. 

The truth would assert itself, however. The old 
jealousy of the bright boy on whom all the world 
smiled, and whose undue brilliancy deepened the 
shadow that r Reginald from his 
cradle, came strongly to the surface. Lady Har- 
riet had suffered a good many things on account of 
Lord er with one of her oldest 
friends, petty slights that only a woman could feel, 
the unanswered eloquence of Mrs Hastings when 
angry and cruel, the lowering of the abbey influ- 
ence, the gossip of a watering-place. Ruth’s death, 
and the fact that Ruth insisted on seeing 

iet’s judgment, plainly pointing out the person 
conpenatihe or her untimely end, filled the cup 
to overflowing. 

The match between Lord Ulswater and Flora 
Hastings might in some sense be pronounced to be 
Lad rriet’s work, seeing that she had been her 
nephew’s plenipotentiary to Shellton Manor, and 
had endured much to bring the negotiation to a 
happy climax. But now she looked forward to the 
wedding chiefly as the signal for her own departure 
from St Pagans, which had been her home so long, 
and to which she was attached with almost a feline 
adhesiveness. She meant to wash her hands of 
John her nephew, for whose benefit such oppor- 
tune misfortunes seemed to fall on the heads of 
those who stood between him and the warm rays 
of prosperity. She did not exactly blame him 
because Reginald, his wife, and his infant son, had 
all died so conveniently out of the way of the 
brilliant cadet. But she did not feel the more cor- 
dially towards him because they had dropped out 
of his path, just as a mother might illogically dis- 
like the maiden who should wear the jewels that 
she remembered on the neck and bosom of her 
dead daughter, however legitimately the ornaments 
might have changed owners. But for Ruth’s death 

y Harriet did blame Lord Ulswater, and per- 
haps the more unswervingly because of the old 

dges against him that she was loath to acknow- 
edge. To do him justice, he had no intention of 
disturbing the ancient mistress of the abbey in her 
vice-regal reign. ‘Flora and I don’t want to turn 
you out, aunt,’ he had said laughing: ‘the house 
is too big for us. It would ruin us to live here. 
Petham will suit us fifty times better, and we shall 
be in London a good deal, you know?’ 

But Lady Harriet was inexorable. She would 
not be cajoled. Her determination to give up the 
keys, and resign her dignity of deputy-queen-reg- 
nant over St guns was as firm, not to say obsti- 
nate, as ever was that of the most dogged minister 
who ever pressed his resignation on a reluctant 
monarch. Go she would; and whether her nephew 
chose to bring his bride to St Pagans, or whether 
he would content himself with the modest comforts 
of Petham, which was a red brick mansion in the 
Vale of White Horse, more fit, according to the 


standard which public opinion sets up, for a squire 
than for a peer of oo was nothing to her. 

On the other hand, the affianced suitor of Miss 
Hastings could not but feel, now and then, that 
open enmity would have been pleasanter than the 
ostentatious forgiveness and forbearance of his 
future father-in-law and mother-in-law. The Right 
Honourable Robert was one of those men who are 
unfortunately disqualified, partly by nature, and 
partly by o eial habits, for anything like inter- 
course on equal terms. Such persons resemble 
schoolmasters, who commonly alternate between 
awful oracular wisdom and awkward deference, 
according to their company. Mr Hastings, in his 
intercourse with the great chiefs of his —— 
his clan, could be self-restraining an ost 
humble. He was as meek as any sucking-dove 
when he wore the Windsor uniform. There were 
a few dignitaries of state, Royal Highnesses, and 
leviathan Dukes, whom he treated as superior 
beings, but to the rest of the world he could 

y help exhibiting the dictatorial side of his 
character. 

There was little satisfaction to be derived from 
such conversations as Lord Ulswater held with his 
intended father-in-law. The young peer had not 
se as malleable in politics as the seniors of 

hellton Manor had anticipated. He was moderate 
in his tone, and accessible to reason, but he shewed 
no time-serving alacrity in abandoning his party. 
‘It would pa, do for an English gentleman, I 
think, to give up the losing side just because of its 
ill success. Victa Catoni, you know, is a good sen- 
timent, even if the quotation is a little hackneyed. 
If your people woodl give me the Bucharest Lega- 
tion, as you were good enough to say just now, I 
should perhaps accept it, but not as payment for 
my vote and interest.’ In these and similar words 
did Lord Ulswater receive and parry the gruff 
overtures of his father-in-law, and the more grace- 
fully-put propositions of the female diplomatist 
of the family. 

‘ Let him do as he likes, the testy minister would 
remark to his prudent wife. ‘I suppose the truth 
is, he would rather not rat just now that there’s a 
rumour of Lord Tintagel’s coming in on the hop- 
duty question. Hang his vote! at of any one 
of Morgan’s borough members would have been 
twice as useful. The Commons govern the 
country.’ 

Meanwhile, there were other sources of dissatis- 
faction. Flora’s brother, the Secretary of Embassy, 
had come home from the uttermost parts of Europe 
on leave of absence, expressly, as it seemed, to 
make himself disagreeable. He was a heavy, flaccid, 
pompous young man, looking several years older 
than he was, with his Ppa | bald temples 
and peevish mouth. he young attachés who 
served under him called him a prig, and his chief 
was privately of opinion that the young attachés 
were right. But Cosmo Drummond Eliot Russell 
Hastings was a Porphyrogenite, born in the purple 
of officialism, even as his father had been, and he 
was very sure of promotion, G.C.B.ships, and other 
birthrights of the race from which he sprung. 

Cosmo had come home in the worst possible 
temper. The heir of Shellton Manor was never 
very well supplied with ready money. All that 
his parents could leave, was to be his. For his 
sake, the Right Honourable Robert had been at 
work for years, adding field to field, aye here, 
building there, scraping together driblets of money 
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and outlying scraps of land, and going through 
all the labour of what is called making an estate. 
But making an estate is an expensive process, and 
the allowance of the heir-apparent had never kept 
pace with his requirements. Cosmo was unmarried, 
waiting, most probably, till some rather plain she- 
cousin of suitable years, and belonging to one of 
the noble families with which he was allied by 
blood, and out of the pale of whose connection 
marriage would have been a wilful throwing away 
of influence, should be found for him. A pretty 
cousin, as he knew, would be out of his reach, for 
there were plenty of kinsmen, born in the —_ 
too, whose pretensions were loftier ; but bachelors 
can be in debt as well as Benedicts, and Cosmo 
Hastings was in debt. 

Cosmo was in debt, not over head and ears, as 
the phrase is, not deep sunk enough in the black 
waters of impecuniosity to be in immediate —— 
of drowning, but far enough in for discomfort. He 
owed a good deal to a | amg many people—lawyers, 
tradesmen, money-lenders, and even friends. He 
owed several hundred pounds, in particular, to 
William Morgan, who had been very open-handed 
in his dealings with the only brother of the girl 
he loved. It had so happened that when Mrs 
Hastings was so extraordinarily lucky in netting 
the Cramlinghan Croesus for her daughter, young 
Hastings had been in London, hanging about the 
Foreign Office, in expectation of that appointment to 
H. B. M.’s Embassy (at the court of His Highness 
the Vladika of Montenegro), which he afterwards 


received. He belonged to clubs where men with | d 


cool heads and mathematical minds, and men with 
hot heads and no minds worth speaking of, play 
whist for heavy stakes. Unluckily for himself, 
Cosmo belonged to the latter category. His heart 


was cold, but his head was hot with rash joy | call 


when he won, and rasher obstinacy when he lost. 
He did lose, more by about eleven hundred pounds, 
than he could pay; and debts of honour cannot be 
shelved like the » 1 Hes of West-end tailors. Morgan 
lent Cosmo the eleven hundred pounds. 

And now he must pay the money back ; for 
shame’s sake, he must do it, if it cost him the ruin 
of a fresh bond to back his bygone post-obits. 
Cosmo was mean of spirit, but he could not be 
mean enough to remain under obligation to the 
man whom his sister had jilted. On that very 
ground he was furious with his sister. He really 
seemed to think himself deeply injured, and that 
she had treated him basely in breaking off her 

ement. There would have been no harm in 
owing a trifle, or many trifles, to a brother-in-law 
whose riches were so proverbial. Also, there was 
a man who had tried the army, and the militia, 
and the wine-trade, and gentleman-farming, and 
who, having a stray thousand or two yet unspent, 
hankered after the post of land-steward to one of 
Morgan’s estates, and had somehow diplomatically 
given Cosmo Hastings to understand, through the 
medium of a mutual friend, that a splendid douceur 
would reward his good offices in the candidate’s 
behalf. That was out of the question now. 

And Cosmo was at home, very sulky, walking 
out of a room as Lord Ulswater entered it, barely 
civil at best to his brother-in-law elect, and keep- 
ing up a sort of chronic quarrel with poor Flora, 
who was fond of him, as sisters commonly are fond 
of elder brothers. He did not scold her, but he 
preached lay-sermons on her fickleness ; he com- 
plained of his own lot, and bewailed his loss of 


such a friend as Morgan, and snarled at her, and 
would not be a No wonder that Miss 
Hastings was a little impatient to escape from a 
home that contained the elements of so much 
strife, and that the delays of the slow, steady 
lawyers, as they plodded through the settlements, 
a in a different point of view to her than 
when she had contentedly awaited the close of her 
old betrothal. 

Lord Ulswater’s life was not so very pleasant to 
him, after all. There were times when even Flora 
seemed a little afraid of him ; times when a shadow 
darkened his brow, and his face was sad and 
stern, and his buoyant spirit had lost its elastic 
strength. He looked paler than before, and almost 
ill, and began to take a morbid pleasure in being 
alone—something quite foreign to the habits of 
popular John Carnac. His temper grew uncertain, 
too, and the servants saw a sullen something in his 
eye that boded no good, and they did their spiritin 
gently, and kept out of my Lord’s way as men-of- 
war’s men avoid the captain when he walks the 
quarter-deck frowningly. He grew fond of repairing 
to the extreme edge of the cliff, just beyond the 
ruins, where the path, seldom used, had been 
broken away by weather and time, and there were 
rifts and seams through which the white chalk 
gleamed, like underground snow. 

Here he stood, then, on the day following that 
which saw the Sarks change their lodgings in 
Cecil Street for others of Brum’s providing—stood 
on the giddy verge of the white precipice, lookin 
own. Nerves of steel were wanted for the task 
of standing on that spot, the threshold, as it were, 
between life and death, and gazing down so steadily 
and so long. There is a ghastly fascination in 
such a prospect. The depths below tempt and 
the gazer ; the waves that beat so far beneath 
take half-human shape of syren or mermaid, and 
wreathe their white arms, and beckon and smile a 
treacherous invitation to a mortal lover; the 
smooth sand, the million-pebbled beach, the rocks 
fringed with n sea-grass and red wreck-weed, 
all find a tongue to cry: ‘Come to us.’ There isa 
weird fascination in thus meeting death face to 
face, that it is hard for any but the strong-brained 
to resist. The timid and the bold are alike con- 
scious of the haunting wish to take the plunge— 
that one step onward, 

Lord Ulswater’s brain did not reel, and his heart. 
beat no quicker, and he gazed and gazed, to all 
appearance as proof against rebellious nerves as the 
unimaginative coast-guardsman, on a peak a mile 
away, who was bending over the rocky parapet to 
satisfy himself that some dark weed-grown boulders 
were really rocks, and not tubs or tobacco-bales, 
But he was conscious of the fatal beauty of the 
syrens, too, and heard their sweet, low song in the 
ripple of the tide. ‘One plunge,’ he said, ‘and I 
should be as wise as the wisest of the dead. The 
great secret lies within reach of a simple forward 
movement. All that men have hoped, and feared, 
and longed for, or shrunk from for ages untold, 
would be known to me, were I but to let my life 
drop, like a stone torn from the cliff-wall, into 
that shoal water frothing on the reef. Have I 
anything to hold me back? Not Flora; she can 
never know me as I am. I must wear my mask 
always, until the hour comes, and it is snatched 
away, and then she, too, will turn from me. I’—— 

: pardon, my Lord—a letter !’ said a respect- 
ful voice, and Lord Ulswater turned and met the 
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eyes of one of his grooms, beside whom stood a lad 
in a smock-frock. It was the lad in the smock- 
frock who held the letter, an ugly, blotted epistle, 
between his dirty finger and his dirty thumb. 


ASHANGO LAND. 


Next to the odiwm theologicum, the bitterness 
of scientific strife may be ranked in intensity 
among the things which human beings ‘ fall out’ 
about. It is not easy to understand what the 
advantage and pleasure can be to the com- 
batants; but it is plain that the public, not 
vehemently concerning themselves in the quarre 

but patiently awaiting results, benefit ultimatel: 

and considerably by the strife. Thus, if Mr 
Burton had acquiesced in the general opinion that 
Captain Speke had really discovered the source of 
the Nile, instead of stoutly maintaining that he 
had done nothing of the kind, and writing a very 
entertaining though rather violent book in support 
of his assertion, the world would have been poorer 
by that book, which, while it did not effect the 
‘ final pulverisation’ of Captain Speke, contained a 
great deal of interesting matter. Again, how 
much about the structure of ourselves have 
we not all learned from the Huxley-Owen-Dar- 
winian controversy, though the main point was not 
settled to anybody’s satisfaction. Here,* again, we 
have a charming instance of the very decided good 
and pleasure which may be blown across the path 
of the reading world by the bitter wind of scientific 


ispute. 

oe among battles, even as that of the 
Frogs or the Books, is the battle of the Naturalists, 
which was caused by the publication of M. du 
Chaillu’s Equatorial Africa, and raged around the 
devoted head of that intrepid but enthusiastic 
explorer, of whom the scientific world said he was 
a modern Miinchhausen, with the intention to 
deceive ; and the general public said he was rather 
too imaginative for absolute reliance. If M. du 
Chaillu had not been vehemently abused for his 

ins ; if the scientific people not ‘ denied his 

ts, sneered at his views, pooh-poohed his argu- 
ments,’ when he told the world wonders about Fans 
and gorillas; if Mr Gray had not declined to believe 
in the existence of the Potamagole Velox, classifying 
the animal, with a technical humour, hardly to be 
appreciated by outsiders, as Mythomys; if the polite 
French gentleman had not, in short, been roughly 
handled, and called very hard names, he might not 
have recommenced his toilsome and dangerous 
researches. He had done enough, even in the eyes 
of those who believed a very small portion of his 
narrative, to entitle him to abjure the Niger and 
the Negro, the Gorilla and the Gaboon for ever ; but 
he had been cruelly aspersed, and though nothing 
is more characteristic in his book than the admir- 
able temper of its writer, he naturally desired to 
vindicate himself, and cause his ilants to ‘eat 
dirt.’ He has certainly done so ; but the dish is 
cooked daintily, and in the very best French style 
and taste. The politest and most poignant of 
rejoinders to Mr Gray is furnished by the pretty 
little vignette on the title-page of M. du Chaillu’s 
new volume, which represents (the explorer having 


* A Journey to Ashango Land, and further Penetration 
into Equatorial Afrtca, by Paul B. du Chaillu, author 
ions in torial Afri London: John 

Murray. 


fortunately procured a perfect specimen) ‘ Pota- 
magole Velox, Mythomys of Gray.’ 

M. du Chailla plaintively records how the 
best informed persons refused to believe him, 
how his journey into the interior was stigmatised 
as a fiction, and how Dr Barth in particular, ‘a 
man whose great attainments and services as an 
African traveller he esteemed most highly,’ pub- 
lished his entire disbelief in these interior explora- 
tions. So the traduced traveller set off once more, 
consoling himself in the meantime by remembering 
that all information which should reach this country 
during his absence must confirm his statements, 
verify his geographical and astronomical observa- 
tions, and also photographic apparatus and mate- 
rials, His plan was comprehensive ; and had he 
been able to carry out its details, the addition to 
our knowledge of the interior of the mysterious 
continent of Africa would have been of the highest 
value. As it is, though at the furthest point of his 
journey he met with serious disasters and irre- 
parable losses—losses which, to estimate aright, we 
must make a great mental effort to discard the 
sense of our surroundings, and realise his position 
—this book does afford curious and extensive 
views of the various conditions of human life in 
barbarism, and beautiful glimpses of the physical 
nature and phenomena of Africa, near the equator. 
M. du Chailla designed to study, first, the geo- 
graphy of the interior, starting in a westerly 

irection from his own village; and secondly, 
the natives. There are inconsiderate persons who 
maintain that all savages are alike, and who con- 
sequently decline to take any interest in descri 
tions of their varieties. They are in error. The 
African tribes described by Captain Speke are very 
different from those whose acquaintance Sir 
Samuel Baker made, and his ‘ natives’ differ widely 
from those described in M. du Chaillu’s Equatorial 


Africa; while the Apono, Ishogo, Commi, and 


Ashango tribes are unlike the fierce and warlike 
savages in which his incredulous English critics 
refused to believe. 

In the regions of the Niger and the Nile, 
the negro has been much modified by the influ- 
ences of Mohammedanism; in the interior of 
South Africa, by the incursions of the Boers; 
and in Eastern Africa, by contact with Arab 
traders. M. du Chaillu’s present narrative repre- 
sents the negro in the most primitive condi- 
tion in which he has yet been studied by any 
traveller, a condition unconscious of external 
existences, undisturbed by slave-dealers, traders, 
or missionaries. The black man in co ape 
Africa has no history ; he has no memorials of his 
race. Theories of an extinct civilisation fail in the 
presence of the life of tribes which differ in no 
way from cattle, except that they are covetous, 
drunken, and superstitious. In the latter respect, 
there is considerable variation among the different 
tribes. Nothing can be more melancholy than the 
state of fear, abjectness, and suffering in which 
some of them live, under the influence of their 
dread of witchcraft, and miserable deprecation of 
the ill offices of the demon, who is their sole con- 
ception of deity. In the case of pe | of the tribes 
through whose territories M. du Chaillu passed, he 
found village after village deserted and desolate. 
Because some had died, the inhabitants believed 


of | the place to be bewitched, and fled from it—in one 
terrible instance, leaving an infirm old woman to 
perish of starvation. 
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Exploration of the interior of Africa from the 
east coast is comparatively easy, but the simplest 
statement of the difficulties which attended the 
expedition undertaken by M. du Chaillu, suffice 
to exhibit his courage and determination, which 
are not brought out so strongly as in the case of 
other explorers, because he is so invariably cheer- 
ful and sanguine, and contents himself with 
narrating his exploits, without dwelling upon their 
perils. His long residence upon the coast had 
made him familiar with the language of the tribes 
from which his attendants, porters and 
were to be taken, and he had established friendly 
relations with many of the chiefs. But no one 
had ever penetrated more than four days’ journey 
inland from the mouth of the Senek’ Vaz, and 
no sort of communication had ever been in exist- 
ence between the western coast and the interior. 
The men who had come down from their native 
forests, far inland, had never returned; no tales of 
the wonderful sea, the mighty ships, the strange, 
white trading-men, had ever been brought back to 
the dwellers in the great woods where men lived, 
isolated and self-sufficing, as the first men who 
came from the Creator’s hand. The dwellers on 
the coast know nothing of the dwellers in the 
forest. When they started on their inland journey 
with ‘Chaillie, as they called him, they believed 
themselves to be going to the land of the white 
man, and constantly declared, upon their way, that 
they were weary of still being so far from London. 
One coast chief, of superior intelligence and informa- 
tion, had indeed heard of the Fernando Po. The 
narrative of this journey, begun under terrible diffi- 
culty and discouragement—for the canoe which 
contained the greatest part of the explorer’s scientific 
instruments was capsized in getting ashore, and he 
had to wait ten months for a new supply from 
England—is remarkable in three respects—first, 
for the valuable and exact partic of the 
geography of the interior of Equatorial Africa 
which it supplies; secondly, for the information 
which it affords respecting the various conditions 
of the human race; thirdly, for the e addition 
which it makes to our knowledge of the zoology 
of Africa. All M. du Chaillu’s previous state- 
ments on these three subjects are confirmed, and 
much that is entirely novel is added. He has not 
done as much as he intended, it is true, his project 
being to penetrate from the west coast to the 
sources of the Nile, in order to ascertain whether 
several as yet undiscovered lakes do not exist, 
contributing to the waters of the wonderful and 
eternally mysterious river; but he has patient 
explored four hundred miles of a region which 
was hitherto utterly unknown, and difficult and 
dangerous beyond the difficulty and danger of 
African travel in general. 

Following the traveller’s track upon the map, 
we find him once more at Aniambié, where his 
old acquaintance, the king, received him. His 
majesty was already in a sufficiently frightful state 
of intoxication, but he welcomed the arrival of 
‘Chaillie’ by calling for another calabash of palm- 
wine, and drinking half a gallon at a draught, after 
which he fell back, ejaculating: ‘I ama big king, 
I am a big king!’ In this royal personage’s domi- 
nions there is an island covered with trees, which 
is held in great awe. ‘Chaillie’ was informed by 
his guides that whosoever entered this island was 
sure to die suddenly, or to become crazy, and wan- 


der about till he died. They added that the island 


was the home of a great crocodile, whose scales were 
of brass, and who never left'the island. To the 
horror of the poor ne , the white man instantly 
crossed to the island, and having traversed the 
jungle in all directions, came out quite safely. He 
fancied he had administered to them a great moral 
lesson ; but they immediately confounded him by 
declaring that he was a spirit, and therefore the 
brass crocodile could not do him any harm. M. du 
Chaillu found the prevalent imputation to him of 
supernatural powers very embarrassing, and at 
times dangerous. Many of the inland tribes were 
immovably persuaded that he had made, by his 
own will merely, all the goods which he distributed, 
and as these included a gorgeous beadle’s uniform, 
exclusive of the trousers, the demand for the exer- 
cise of his powers was brisk. Every one wanted 
guns, beads, scarlet caps, gold-laced waistcoats, and 
cocked-hats. Again, the poor creatures frequently 
displayed the greatest terror of his presence, declar- 
ing it brought death, and deserting their vi 

on his —- The unfortunate coincidence of 
small-pox having broken out insome villages through 
which he had passed, confirmed them in this delu- 
sion. Though the numerous tribes newly dis- 
covered and described are much less cruel than 
African n in general, their belief in and 
terror of witchcraft lead them into some strange 
acts of ferocity. A remarkable instance of this is 
the ordeal for witchcraft. The supposed agent is 
forced to drink ‘mboundou,’ a poisonous mixture 
compounded by the medicine-man. If he or she 
be very strong, the abominable stuff may not kill 
him or her, and then the trial is declared success- 
ful, the accused innocent ; but if the poison begins 
to take effect, the unhappy wretch is immediately 
cut to pieces. But for these horrid superstitions, 
some of the equatorial tribes are not unpleasant to 
think of ; and they are all peaceful, settling disputes 
by palavers, and talking big about war, but cau- 
tiously avoiding it, almost as if they had heard of 
certain countries in Europe, and of the tactics of 
modern diplomacy. 

The mal appearance and ry peculiar- 
ities of these tribes vary considerably, and the 
tribes are extraordinarily numerous and exclu- 
sive. Of one, a slave-tribe in the drunken king’s 
dominions, the traveller gives a description like 
that which Sir Samuel Baker has given of the 
wretched dwellers on the White Nile. He says they 
are but little removed from the Anthropoid apes 
in their shape and features, lean legs, heavy 
bodies, prominent abdomen, retreating foreheads, 
and projecting muzzles. These miserable creatures 
are well treated by the king and the chiefs. They 
are inherited property, and never sold. Hitherto, 
the natives of the Islands have been 
supposed to be the smallest race of human beings, 
but M. du Chaillu has discovered in Ashango Land 
a race of dwarfs. This discovery is the most inter- 
esting contribution he makes to ethnological science. 
The dwarf people are called Obongos, and are 
hideous, i, Soutien little wanderers. Their 
movements are uncertain and capricious ; they do 
no work ; they never remain long in one place, 
and they live by ours game and — it to 
the people among whom they migrate. It was 
with t difficulty that M. du Chaillu contrived 
to catch sight of a few of them. They are as hard 
to find as the gorillas, concerning which this book 
gives very interesting particulars. The scarcity of 
animal life in the Equatorial region contrasts 
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the great varieties of elands and gazelles, although 
found almost everywhere else in Africa, are un- 
known near the equator. A few leopards, some 
hyenas and jackals, alone represent the carnivora, 
which abound elsewhere. The forest is largely 
tenanted by reptiles, and an extraordinary number 
and variety of spiders abound. ‘a moisture 
of the country, says M. du illu, ‘with its 
immense jungle, is well adapted for the insect 
world, and would prove a very rich field for a 
naturalist and collector who could make it his 
special duty and business. I was surprised how 
dunty several of them mimicked or imitated 
other objects ; some looked exactly like the leaves 
on which they most generally remain ; others are 
exactly of the colour of the bark of trees on which 
they crawl ; while others looked like dead leaves, 
oe | one or two like pieces of dead branches of 
trees. n-flies of beautiful colour were met 
near the pools.’ In the t woody wilderness, 
man is scattered and divided; his numbers are 
inconsiderable in proportion to the enormous space 
over which his wide domain spreads. The jungle 
begins where the sea ceases to beat its continual 
waves, and how much: further than the space 
explored by M. du Chaillu the woody belt extends, 
it rests for the adventurous spirits of the future to 
discover. From the utmost distance which he 
reached, the far-spreading forest-world stretched 
on all sides ; but the Ashangos told him that prairie- 
lands were to be found, running from north-east 
to south-west, near the banks of a large river. This 
dense, dull, pathless forest extends north and south 
of the equator, varying in breadth from two to 
three degrees on each side of it. Neither on the 
northern nor the southern side of the line, has M. 
du Chaillu been able to reach its bounds, or even 
to discern them. ‘Now and then,’ he simply 
but pathetically says, ‘ prairies looking like islands, 
resembling so many gems, are found in the midst 
of this dark sea of everlasting foliage, and how 
gratefully my eyes met them no one can conceive, 
unless he has lived in such a solitude’ Prairies 
may be seen, at long intervals of distance, from 
the sea-shore ; but they do not extend far inland, 
and are merely sandy patches left by the sea in 
the progress of time. e deep shade of the forest 
is a merciful provision for the preservation of the 
traveller, who could not possibly endure the sun 
without this protection. We derive an impression 
from M. du Chaillu’s account that the scenery 
is monotonous, but sometimes the wayfarer came 
upon ‘ bits’ of great beauty. 

The natives of Ishogo are the least degraded in 
mind and morals, and have the best physical char- 
acteristics of any of the tribes with which the 
explorer made acquaintance on this second occa- 
sion. They have well-developed limbs, broad 
shoulders, and fine heads, phrenologically con- 
sidered. They have considerable wealth in oil, 
wine, calabashes, and baskets. They have the art 
of weaving, which they appear to have possessed 
from time immemorial, and they employ needle- 
work in the fabrication of their denguis, the sole 
article of clothing which they wear. The material 
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re strangely with its profusion and immense variety | used is the cuticle of leaflets, and the work is 
he in other parts of the African continent. Goats and | neat and q eir needles are of their own 
ly fowls abound, and serpents are not scarce, but no | manufacture. Their knowl of the fine arts is 
he beast of burden is to be found there—neither horse, | confined to hair-dressing, of which some specimens 
Te donkey, camel, nor cattle. Neither lions, rhino- | are given calculated to inspire the devotees of the 
al ceroses, zebras, giraffes, nor ostriches are to be found ; | chignon with despair. Some of their villages are 
PY even the hippopotamus is scarce in the rivers; and | beautifully situated, and they are all constructed 
e 


with great regularity, and some attempt at orna- 

ment. The doors of the huts are in many instances 

embellished after a fashion which has its represen- 

tatives in London, but then these doors are only 

two and a half feet high. The Ishogos are the . 

er and kindest-hearted negroes with whom 
du Chaillu was brought in contact. 

This pu has added largely to the traveller’s 
knowledge of the chim and the gorilla. M. 
du Chaillu found both in immense number in the 
wooded country south-east of the Fernand Vaz. 
He succeeded in securing several live gorillas, but 
not one lived in captivity. With great a 
a photograph was obtained of one grotesque little 
creature who survived its mother’s death for four 
days, and had to know its captor. The 
negroes were active in procuring gorillas, and also 
in purveying human skulls for the purposes of the 
white man: they were rather flattered by his 
informin Lon that many medicine-men in his 
country believed negroes to be apes, almost the 
same as the gorilla, and that he was anxious to 
send a number of skulls to England, to shew them 
they were mistaken. The zeal with which they 
assisted his views slightly outran discretion on one 
occasion, when Rabolo, an old chief, came to M. du 
Chaillu, his face beaming with friendliness, and 
said, confidentially : ‘Chaillie, I shall have some- 
thing for you to-night which will make your heart 
glad ;’ and then explained: ‘ Rogala, my little slave, 
is sick, and will die to-night. You have often 
wished for an Ishogo head, and now you shall have 
one.” M. du Chaillu of course visited the boy, 
and finally cured the patient instead of acquiri 
the skull. Occasional eccentricities of this kind 
occur ; but on the whole the book gives a not un- 


leasing account of the gentle savages who inhabit 
Fequatorial Africa. 
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or tiffin.—Limjee, you rascal, bring the cu 
and two more hotties of bitter beer.— Well rend 
pale you look about the gills!), is Crawford off 
to ee yet? I suppose he’ll get his step 
now 

Lieutenant Jekyll of H. M. 93d Regiment had 
just got his furlough, and was off from Bombay 
in four days by the P. and O. 8.8. Malta to Suez, 
en route to Old —— He was in the highest 

ible spirits, and even more mercurial and 
inconsequential than usual. He had not long 
returned from his morning ride; and after that 
exhilarating exercise, was alternately spouting 
Mr Owen Meredith’s poetry, and playing snatches 
of Il Flauto Magico on a flute. 

The friend whom he addressed (Dallas, a young 
indigo-merchant) was evidently nervous and restless. 
There was, there could be no doubt, something on 
his mind. His eyes wandered from one object to 
another in the hotel-room ; he looked out of the 
window on the surf, and replied in an absent way 
to Jekyll’s multitudinous questions. 

Jekyll warbled on the flute, and rippled over 


| 
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the scales, ending with a melancholy shake on 
the B-flat key ; then he spouted from a red book 
that had been lying open across a box of cheroots : 


* My little love, do you remember 
Ere we were grown 80 sadly wise, 
Those evenings in the bleak December, 
Curtained warm from the snowy weather, 
When you and I played chess together— 
Checkmated by each other’s eyes ? 


Isn't that jolly, by Jove, sir? Well: 
Ah, still I see your soft white hand 
Soft white hand. Pretty—eh? Rather! 


Hovering warm o’er King and Queen; 
Our fingers touch, our glances meet 
And falter—falls your golden hair 
Against my cheek—your m sweet 
Is heaving. Down the field your Queen 
Rides slow, her soldiery between, 
And checks me unaware. 


That’s the style; there’s some go in that. And 
who is this like, Dallas?—All right ; here’s that 
fool with the curry. 


At Paris, it was at the opera there, 
And she looked like a queen in a book that night, 
With the wreath of pearl in her raven hair, 
And the brooch in her breast so bright.’ 


Dallas looked up languidly from the Calcutta 
Englishman, in which he was reading the price- 
current, and said: ‘ Why, Miss Wallace, of course ; 
the girl you waltzed with at Baroda, and have 
been spoony on ever since.’ 

It was a mere guess of Dallas’s, but it was a 
correct one, and Jekyll was delighted. 

‘She is a glorious girl!’ he said, with a third 
dash at the curry ; ‘and the finest eyes, I think, I 
ever saw since I’ve been in India! If she by 
this boat, as the governor says she may, I'll be 
hanged if I don’t propose before we get to Aden. 
But you’re off your feed. What! no more? What is 
the matter? Old Lemmington refused you Annie? 
Or those beasts Noothebhoy and Bates down 
upon you for my bills? If it is the old fool 
Lemmington, run off with Annie. If it is the bills, 

t ’em renewed till I can send out the ready. 

‘ome, out with it! What the deuce is it? Here, 
have some more bitter. Surgit amari; freely 
rendered: After the a of the night comes 
the bitter in the morning. Stop! I’ve got it: it’s 


indigo. 

. Yes, indigo’s fallen,’ said Dallas with a groan, 
pushing back from him a plate still half full; ‘and 
my chances of a thousand a year—the sine qud non 
with Lemmington before he will let me 
Annie—are more remote than ever. I am involved 
(having borrowed for you and for myself from 
Noothebhoy and Bates, the latter of whom is my 
rival for Annie—the snob!) ; and now these fellows 
are “ bearing” the market with all their malice to 
keep the price of indigo down, make their profit, 
and ruin me, for I bought a lot at a much higher 
= than they did. They’ll stick at nothing, as I 

ave good reason to know. I have just discovered 
an infamous plan: one of their porters, whom I 
once helped, tells me ’—— 
allas broke off his story, having suddenly felt 
his right leg seized by the two lithe paws of 
some animal under the table. He started up, and 
his chair fell, as out from under the white fold of 
the drooping table-cloth stole a broad stretched 


paw, and a surface above it of golden orange striped 
with black. 

‘Oh, it is only Rajah !’ said Dallas langhing—‘the 
tiger-cub the Nawab sent me after our great day 
near Secunderabad, when we bagged four big men- 
eaters, and Dawson nearly got nailed by a fellow 
who was charging the markers. Ill tell you how 
it was. I, and Dawson, and Stephens were taking 
our places near a ravine, when | saw a bush move, 
and just then out ran a tiger, and went the gantlet 
of our three batteries. Dawson hit him in the 
loins ; Stephens missed ; I planted a bullet in his 
flank. It was a glorious hurroosh. Back he turned 
on me before I could load, and I caught him on my 
bayonet, and shot him down with a revolver to his 
left ear. By dusk that day, sir, we bagged four 
tigers.’ 

* Your sym , Jekyll, is overpowering,’ 
said the of «Still thin 
you would have pitied a friend whom Fortune 
seems to have checkmated a dozen ways at once. 
I thought you were my friend; I thought you 
disliked that fellow Bates, and would help me to 
circumvent him.’ 

‘Don’t be riled, Dallas. You know we’re sworn 
friends—always have been—and I am in your debt 
in more ways than one: I needed no reminder of 
that. Pardon my thoughtless spirits, for troubles 
sit light on me: I’m one of your happy-go-lucky 
fellows. You know I hate Naughtyboy, and that 
little insolent snuff of aJew. Didn’t I chaff him at 
the hop the other night, and didn’t I scowl at him 
on the esplanade, and stop talking with Annie about 

ou, when he is riding with her and the father, 
just to rile the beast /—But come, what is this 
trick of theirs? I’m all attention—let me light u 
first.—Now, let’s see if we can turn the enemy’s 


Jekyll, really a kind-hearted, clever fellow too, 
‘put himself ther, as he called it, by tossing 
one of his long legs sideways over the arm of a 
rocking-chair, and prepared seriously to listen ; the 
only sign of wandering being that he kept thought- 
fully rolling over the tiger-cub with one foot. 
Concentration, except at whist, was not Jekyll’s 
strong point. ‘Anything I can do, I’ll do. 
Suppose we have some claret? Not now ?— 
Very well. I’m all ears.—Take a cheroot ?—Now, 
then, we’re off ; but stop a minute ; I may as well 
just look at my breech-loader, and see it is ready 
for packing—not to be idle, you know,’ 

Dallas could not find it in his heart to be angry 
with his mercurial friend, but groaned and began : 
‘ Noothebhoy has a clerk, a discharged telegraph- 
man, a en fellow, whom I had with me for six 
months last monsoon, just out of kindness, because 
he had a sick wife. A bad lot he is; but he has 
— gratitude, and he came to me last night, 
and ’—— 

‘One minute, my dear fellow,’ said Jekyll, start- 
ing up in hand, the tiger-cub romping after 
him to the door, as he port. it and shouted down 
the corridor : ‘ Limjee, some more tow, and quick 
about it!’ 

‘I see there is no = you, you restless mortal,’ 
continued Dallas, ‘ Well, I suppose the troubles 
of a poor devil like myself are not very interesting.’ 

‘Don’t you be so touchy. I’m deeply interested. 
Pro-ceed. The boozy card with gratitude came 
last night.—Your story, Sir Hubert, interests me 
much,’ 

‘Came and disclosed a plot as infamous as it was 
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deep laid.—I can’t be angry with you, Jekyll; it is 
waste of time.’ 

‘Naughtyboy would do anything’ 

‘Determined to ruin me by lowering the price 
of indigo in Calcutta below what I bought it for, 
and sending the news of the fall by the next mail, 
so as to cripple me before they swoop down on 
me for their money—I being already hit hard 
by the fall in oil-seeds. They are going to-mor- 
tow to eng a fourth station on the 
Calcutta line. There is a jungle a mile from there, 
bordering the railway. There they’ll cut the 
telegraph-wires, join them to a portable battery 
they take with them, and report at Calcutta a 
pretended a in indigo, owing to the 
enormous yield of the new crop all through the 
Candeish collectorate. Down will go the price of" 
indigo at Calcutta ; the news will go to Europe ; 
I shall have to sell at a loss. I am ruined, and dear 
Annie marries that rascal Bates! I can’t hold the 
indigo over till after the south-west monsoon ; I 
must press the stock on the market. Bhow- 
nuggur cotton has fallen thirty rupees the candy 
this week ; cardamoms are down, and opium is a 
little firmer; but what is that? Jekyll, I’ve lost 
Annie, I’ve lost Annie, and I’m a ruined man !’ 

‘ Infernal rascals!’ thundered Jekyll; ‘ why, they 
ought to swing for it. Down on them. ious 
a ; hang it, expose the duffer.’ 

* Yes, oe get pressed for the money I owe him 
next day. No; I’ll let him do it.’ 

‘Call him out and shoot him before he starts.’ 

‘Yes; and have it said I made him pay the debt 
of nature in order to avoid paying my own ; no.’ 

‘It’s all that fool, old Lemmington, strutting 
about in wooden beads and bracelets. Old idiot! 
I wish he’d revive Juggernaut for his own special 
benefit. I’d like to drive him to the Colaba 
lunatic asylum! I wouldn’t let him out in a 
hurry, old donkey! not to see through Bates and 
Naughtyboy,’ 

‘Noothebhoy: 

‘Oh, I know my Hindustanee, thank you. 
Mayn’t a man pun? What infernal, rascally 
hounds these fellows must be! I hope there’s a 
tiger in that jungle, at Guzzlegong, that’s all. That 
fat Parsee, with the big hat, would be nice eating, 
I should think. Well, you are up a tree, old 
fellow—take some beer ; whenever 1’m up a tree 
with the Jews, I always go in a good deal for beer. 


In Dixie’s Land I’ll take my stand— 
I'll live and die for Dixie. 


No use lamenting. Come and have an hour at 
billiards, or ride over to Symonds’, and let’s play 
at unlimited loo; that’s the thing to get your 
money back at. Let’s play till the steamer starts. 
I’ve left all my P. P. C.’s.’ 

‘Jekyll, do be serious for one moment.—Did you 
not tell me, that when you were stationed at 
Ahmedabad you amused yourself, being in love 
with a station-master’s daughter, with learning to 
work the telegraph and read the telegrams ?’ 

‘Well, Guzerat-life was slow: I confess I did 
turn telegraph-clerk ; and I used to chaff the 
fellows at the Bombay office, till they complained of 
me to old Rose, who gave me a nice wieging. The 
Mofussilite had a leader on me, and I[’d half a 
mind to call out the editor.—Dallas, = ’ve got 
some plan in your head to circumvent these rogu 
—I see it in your eye. Take some more beer; | 
I always do, when I’ve got an idea in my eye—I| 


mean my head—wrap it i and light another 
weed—they are very mild. I got rather too dee 
with Framsetjee ; and when I do, he always ons 
very mild cheroots. Hang him! Now, what is the 
idea? Can I help? Quiet, Rajah, or I'll kick 
you. 

Dallas’s pale face brightened—he rubbed his 

beard—turned his head on one side—pushed back 
the bottle with the red pyramid upon it—looked 
down at Rajah, then up at Jekyll—smiled till his 
white teeth shewed : he adjusted his left tacle 
with the middle finger of his left hand, and looked 
as honestly and determinately cunning as a terrier 
at a rabbit-hole, when he hears the rabbit on the 
move. 
‘ That'll do, old man,’ said Jekyll: ‘then “ gie’s 
a hand my trusty fere, and here’s a hand o’ mine.” 
I never saw you look like that without victory 
following. That’s how you looked at whist, last 
week, when you were making with a thirteenth card. 
Hurroosh! Down with Naughtyboy and Bates ! 
Dallas for ever! Sharash! M ! There’s 
pronunciation for you. What do you want?’ 

‘Well, I confess I have got a plan—a little 
dangerous, but what’s that to a tiger-hunter? 
They go to Guzzlegong by the 9.30; let us go to 
Loolagong by the 8.20.’ 

‘With all my heart. But cut bono, unless we 
drop in on them just as they begin, break their 
battery, and give them to the police ?’ 

‘Not a bit. I should be in jail two days after, 
and ruined for ever. They could sell me up at 
once. I want time to make by that Oomrawuttee 
cotton, when the market goes up, as go up it must, 
at the next advices.’ 

‘Well, what can we do, then? I’m ready for 
any thing to help an old friend—pitch and toss 
to manslaughter. 


Say the word, my gentle Willy— 
Say the word, my Willy dear. 


Don’t you think my voice improves? Let’s get 
some native fellows, and stop and rob’em. Let’s 
hire a Thug. What shali we do?’ 

‘Do! Why, this: let us go to the Loolagong 
end of the jungle, five miles from the Guzzlegong 
Station. Let’s cut the wires there ; put them in 
communication with the battery and indicator we 
will take with us ; we shall catch all their m 7 
and can return oy se we like. We shall 
deceive them—per: ps leal them to buy my 
indigo; and I s saved, and Annie will be 
mine.’ 

‘What a head! Why, you’re a perfect Machia- 
vel. Felony, though, cutting the telegraph. Well, 
never mind. I’ll go in for it. We can’t well be 
found out, and we can take a native fellow to 
solder up the wires again. If any one says any- 
thing, we can pretend to be surveyors sent to 
examine the insulators, or something of that sort. 
Take some more beer: there’s plenty of it ; don’t 
spare it. By George! it will be a lark, if I haven’t 
forgotten my reading. Let’s go and order a tent, 
and hire two or three native fellows, as if we were 
going tiger-hunting. Fine thought of yours, 
though, by Jove!’ 

Dallas leaped up and shook his hand. ‘ A friend 
in need!’ he said: ‘we’ll do these fellows yet. I 
can rely on that man Crawford.—Good-bye, I’ll be 


es! with you to-morrow at daybreak, battery, tents, 


black-fellows, and all’ 
‘Good-bye, Dallas, old boy. I’m off for four 


t 
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hours’ pool with Haswell at the club. I won’t fail 
you, never fear. You never pressed me for money, 
though you wanted it yourself, and Jack Jeky 


doesn’t forget these things. 
Just at the entrance to the Exc , Dallas came 
upon two men who were descen the steps. 


One was a fat, insolent Parsee, in the long tunic 
and tall, sloping, glazed cap of his sect ; the other 
a little, dark, sneering man, as full of spite and 
cunning as a cobra is full of poison. They were arm- 
in-arm, and they smiled and stopped when they 
saw the young merchant walking along with a 
bolder and more confident alertness than usual. 
Dallas confronted Noothebhoy and Bates cheer- 


fully. 

“Indi quoted lower again: bad for those who 
hold indigo—very bad for those who hold indigo. 
Isn’t it, Bates ?’ said the Parsee. 

‘Very bad. Oomrawuttee, too, three rupees 
lower ; and opium dull, and going down lower still. 
—Mr Dallas, if money remains tight, we shall want 
ours before the monsoon’s over, for there will be 
pressure. Eh, Noothebhoy ?’ 

‘Certainly will, said the sleek partner. 

‘ Payments may be delayed, but payments cannot 
be postponed for ever. Where ptcy is immi- 
nent, bankruptcy in some cases had better come 
at once. It saves Noothebhoy 

‘I quite agree with you. But don’t be harsh, 
Bates. Ha, ha! I suppose one must be harsh too 
sometimes ; and I leave you to decide all business 
with your own countrymen. Ha, ha! you know 
their curious little ways and their evasions.’ 

‘Look you here, Mr Noothebhoy, and you, Mr 
Bates,’ said Dallas angrily, his er quite gone 
at the arrogance of his creditor and his rival. ‘I 
owe you certain moneys, and I will pay you. 
When you want it, you will press for it; I need 
no prophet to tell me that. I may lose by m 
indigo, or I may not. If I do break, you wi 
hear of it as soon as any one. Till I break, I ama 
free man, thank God! and will bear no insolence 
from any one. Good-morning, gentlemen.’ 

‘Your beggar-fellows are always insolent,’ mut- 
tered Bates. ‘I’ll have my foot on that yo 
fellow yet, because he gives himself airs, an 
wants to marry the girl I’ve taken a fancy to. On 
my wets shall be snug in prison, and so 
I warn him. e would think by his talk he was 
a second Rothschild. Good gracious, does he forget 
we have a deskful of his paper ?—Take care, 
Dallas ; to-morrow night, you won’t be worth the 
— you strut about in. Will he, Noothe- 

¢ Not worth a cocoa-nut shell, Bates, you clever, 
sharp fellow. This time to-morrow, his business 
won't be worth one of your empty English beer- 

On th f th lanade, Dallas, 

the corner of the esp e, to his 
delight, saw in the distance Miss Lemmington and 
Miss Wallace riding together. There was no 
mistaking the ‘primrose’ face, as the lover called 
it, so gentle and so pure, nor the stylish and rather 
fast bearing of Jekyll’s adored, with her proud 
self-consciousness, and rather showy way of riding. 
Dallas was making for them, to intercept them as 
they turned, when a hand touched him on the 
shoulder. It was the eccentric old gentleman, 
Annie’s father, dressed half-Hindu, half-Euro 
robe, necklace, and chimney-pot hat—an 
mixture of two incompatible civilisations. 


*Good-morning, Mr Dallas, he said; ‘a word 
with you. I have considered your proposal for 
my daughter Annie, and will think over it. But I 
cannot conceal from you that there are grave 
reports about touching your commercial position, 
You know what the law of Menu is on these 
points—*“ Give not thy daughter to one unable to 
maintain her in her father’s caste.” Sir, I venerate 
Menu and his laws, as I venerate everything Hindu. 
Excuse — saying, that the society of notorious 
gamblers like Lieutenant Jekyll will not improve 
that position. A friend on whom I can rely 
speaks of you as rash in ulation. Take my 
advice, sir ; forget Annie. sir’ 

‘The friend is Bates, the beast,’ thought Dallas, 
as he watched Annie and her companion canter out 
of sight. ‘The old idiot listens to tattlers about me 
because he thinks I am broken. If fortune turned, 
he would give me Annie at once. He fancies he 
is swayed by high notions, and he is as arrant a 
money-lover and time-server as any match-making 
mother in India. But never mind ; Annie is true. 
And as he thus reassured himself, he drew from 
his breast-pocket a little, scented, three-cornered 
note on yellow paper, as old Lemmington turned 
round the corner, and kissed it passionately half-a- 
dozen times ; for Dallas was a true-hearted fellow, 
and loved Annie as sincerely as she did him. 


8.20 train to Loolagong—hot mist shrouding the 

— of plumed cocoa- , the teak-woods, the 
ves of buffaloes wallowing in the pools, the 

patches of tossing sugar-canes, the pepper, and the 
cardamom fields, and the rank growth of indigo. 
Puff! puff! the white smoke of the engine breathed 
forth, and floated down over the native villages 
and dark peepul-trees round the white tombs of 
santons, —Loola- 
gong in sight. Jekyll, who en smoking 
serenely, standing up at the carriage-window, 
turned round to Dallas. 

‘Dallas, old boy,’ said he, ‘this affair requires 
firmness and decision. You are too anxious to be 
firm. I am accustomed to bully men, and like it. 
The station-master here is, I hear, an old sergeant 
of Bombay police. He may refuse to stop the 
telegraph ; then we’re done.’ 

Dallas’s jaw seemed to lengthen. 

‘Oh, it’s all right ; I’ll manage it ; impudence 
does it. Here we are—Let us out, you black- 
fellow; do not stand grinning there.—Limjee, 
bring out the white-smith, and see he has his tool- 


he station-master was an old, severe sort of 
man, with gray moustaches cut short off above his 
——— He saluted Jekyll as the train moved 
on, and Jekyll went up to him. 

‘What is your name, station-master ?’ 

‘Maxwell, sir.’ 

‘Mr Maxwell, we have come from Bombay to 
inspect the telegraph here. There is a want of 
insulation in the jungle about a mile from here, 
Guzzlegong-way, and we require to test it. We 
shall require to stop for a few hours the communi- 
cation between Bombay and Calcutta. We shall 
also require your battery and indicator, which my 
servants will carry. You have here’ (he pointed to 
Dallas) ‘the great discoverer of the hydraulically- 
ae wire——Do you understand the tele- 
graph 


he station-master said he regretted to say 
he did not ; but was ready to obey all orders of 
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ord the head-office. Had they the orders for the | Jekyll, who was dozing, just sufficiently awake to 
for suspension with them ? Se cigar alight by mechanical — { measured 
t I ‘It is not necessary, said Jekyll, with infinite | p 
ve coolness: ‘stopping at nearly every station, some-| ‘ Well—time for parade, old fellow ?” 
on. times requiring to test the wires, sometimes not, it} ‘Jekyll, wake up! The needles are moving— 
ese was impossible to bring orders for every place— | they ’re sending a message.’ 
to they had full powers.—Limjee, tell the smith to| In a moment, Jekyll was at the telegraph—rat, 
ate cut the wires ; and, station-master, procure us a| tat went the handles. He worked with confidence 
du. guide, if you please, to the edge of the jungle.’ and knowledge. There was dead silence for five 
us The station-master was awed—he obeyed. —~ = minutes, as when a great fish is hooked, and the 
ve ordered two riding-elephants from the village for ler is waiting to see his first move. Dallas 
ely himself and Dallas ; and off they went, followed by | waited eagerly ; at last Jekyll turned and read the 
my his native servant, the smith, and one or two odd | rascal’s m : 
men, to carry the tent, the luncheon, and the| ‘ Bates & Oo. to Framsetjee and Nicholson.—Mail 
as, champagne. — in. No demand for indigo—price falling. 
vat ‘Done the old boy, by George! humb rite by return state of crop.’ 
me Jekyll, nearly fall-| ‘ The infernal rogues!’ said Dallas ; ‘why, there’s 
ed, ing off his — with laughing when they got | no mailin. Tell them—Crop ruined. Buy all you 
he out of reach of the station, and in advance of their | can pet Prices double since yesterday.’ 
i a retinue. ‘Knew I should. Those sort of fellows| _‘Limjee, get the luncheon ready,’ said Jekyll— 
ng want to be handled with firmness; no use, mere | ‘ Dallas, don’t lose your head—there must no 
le. civility—Now, then, for a righteous fraud, Dallas, | hurry. Mind, the message takes half an hour— 
om and circumventing Naughtyboy, Bates, & Co.’ then, there is the sending it, Where is Fram- 
ed ‘My eternal gratitude,’ said Dallas, shaking his | setjee’s ?” 
ed friend’s hand, ‘and Annie’s too. But suppose-——| ‘A mile from the station, up by the Dalhousie 
a- agg, oe nothing—victory is ours.—Limjee, | Institute. We must allow one hour at least 
W, open a bottle of beer, the moment the tent is up. | before we return a message ; and won't I give it 
Be perpetually opening bottles of beer; and take|them hot! I’ll make them repent rigging the 
care you don't drop that small cottage-piano of | market. I’ll let them have a moral lesson— 
he electricity, or I’ you, which might be un- | Come, look alive with that champagne, and give 
he pleasant this hot weather. the elephants a pint of beer each, poor beasts, out 
he The ae now, leaving the high-road, struck a| there in the sun. By a sir, how we have 
he side-path into the skirt of the jungle intersected | humbugged Naughtyboy! I'll let him know that, 
0. by the railway. It was a park-like country, with | like Pope’s spiders, we’re “ live along the line.” Go 
ed teak-trees scattered here and there in clumps, and | it, you cripples! Let the smith have some beer. 
eS here and there huge coverts of flowering underwood, | Now, then, Dallas, have some veal-pie? At 11 
of woven oe with great cables of blossoming | a.m. or 12, we'll let fly at er my 
a- tendril and clinging aaees The tent was pitch ‘Hurrah!’ said Dallas; ‘they’ll buy all my 
ng on a bare spot, not far from a giant tree, covered | indigo—What excellent champagne ! 
W, with crimson flowers large as cactus-flowers, and : : 
of a delicious scent. For half a mile round, the How brightly breaks the morning, 
3 ao rose in feathery waves, nearly breast-high, Our hearts to free—tra la, tra la! 
wild peacock now and then rose with “That's the style; now you've _I wish 
ot |}. By 10.30 a.M. the tent was up and everything pod « 
ne ready, the wires cut, and placed in communication | ‘©**2¢T Shall I . “tee fue oh a the my 
with ‘the battery under the tent, which had been Voice. give you 6 old thing— 
strewn wit! nm leaves and grass. 
ce ‘ Now for beer, said Jekyll, as he threw himself ot ous eee pon 
k- on the carpet, placed for him in front of the little For a thousand, a thousand long years, 
e, ore iano and the two white watch-faces, on What arts he might learn, 
1- which the pointers lay still motionless. What fame he — earn, 
‘9.30 train,’ he said, ‘ brings them to Guzzlegong And all without trouble or care. 
of at 10.30. Quarter to 11, they ought to be at work. ; 
is You can — on your man, Dallas? If you Mionien, clean plates, you scoundrel, and don’t 
od can’t, we’re done,—Limjee, wy to find some pool | stand making at a government telegraph- 
to put that oompege in. No fear of tigers here, | surveyor! But, holloa, time’s up. Now, then, 
I suppose—ask the black-fellows.’ to give it them hot. What shall I say, Dallas, 
*No tiger—all ne south end of jungle’ about the crop? Cyclone, insects, rains, fire— 
to ‘Hurroosh!—then perhaps they’ll snap Bates. | what ?’ 
of That beer has made me sleepy, Dallas ; if I snooze,| Insects,’ Dallas. 
e, wake me directly you see the needles move, mind.| ‘ Very well: call it the cock-and-bull-insect 
Te Here, take one of these cigars.’ —eh?’ 
i- The heat had grown intense—one glare above| ‘No; the Marenestimis sacrafigius. 
ji and below—no colour—no freshness of morning| ‘Say insects generally, or drought—eh ?—Very 
y —nothing but a golden glare of furnace-heat— | well, insects, goes. No larking; serious 
to nothing moving but a great burnished beetle or | now. 
7- two on the path, or now and then a peacock spread-| Jekyll devoted himself for some minutes to the 
C- ing his gorgeous plumage a hundred yards away, | small pianoforte, the watch-faces, the quivering 
and taking flight if an elephant swayed uneasily or | needles, and the shaking handles ; then he rose, 
y beat the lower boughs with its probosci and laughed till he had to hold his sides, 
of Presently Dallas leaped to his feet, and shook| ‘I’ve given it them hot,’ he said. ‘ Framsetjee 2 
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Nicholson to Bates.—Indigo crop nearly destroyed 
by swarms of insects. Buy Bombay stock at any 
price. We hear Dallas has a good deal. It will go 
up forty ru by Wednesday. Buy—buy.’ 

‘That “ Buy—buy” is a fine touch ; perfect— 
perfect !’ said Dallas. The two men danced round 
the tent for joy, to the surprise of Limjee, and the 
smith, and the retinue. 

‘ Fancy Bates’s face—greenish yellow,’ said Jekyll, 
‘finding the game against him—eyes enlarging— 
cold perspiration.’ 

‘And old Noothebhoy, with his fat, stupid stare, 
and his blank, vacant horror, and my telegraph- 
man laughing in his sleeve ; for though he does not 
know our game, he hates them both. 

‘It’s as good as a play.—Limjee, tell the smith 
to destroy communication, and solder up the wires : 
the wire done, get the tent up, wire off, and catch 
the 1.15. They won’t telegraph any more. They ’ll 
be back, Dallas, to buy your stock. I hope you 
left word with your confidential man ? 

‘Of course, 1 did—to sell all the indigo I had at 
forty rupees’ advance on original price. That’ll 
bring me in twelve hundred pounds. I shall clear 
off their five hundred and fifty pounds, and go in for 
this new railway—safest out. Jekyll, I have to 
thank you for a wife. What share shall I give 
you? You earned them for me!’ 

‘Not a stiver. Or, tear up my last 1.0.U. for 
the fifty pounds I lost at loo. That will do.’ 

‘With sincerest pleasure, my dear fellow.’ 

‘Limjee, give the rest of the beer round to your 
black brothers.—Now, Dallas, a toast in the last 

lass of Cliquot: “ May indigo flourish, and ma 

aughtyboy and Bates goto pot!” Hurrah! Dran 
with enthusiasm. Come, let’s pack up our traps. 
I want to get back to give Crawford his revenge at 
billiards. Hurroosh, we’ve been and done it! 


‘Mr Dallas,’ said Bates, now very humble and 
civil, ‘I’m deeply obliged to you for the indigo. 
The mail, to-day, says there is a great demand for 
it in France, and we have orders to ship to any 
amount. We are all square now. You've done 
well with your indigo.’ 

‘So, so, said Dallas—‘ By the by, Bates,’ said 
the young merchant with good-natured malice, ‘I 
forgot to tell you that I am about to take a 

ner.’ 

‘ Delighted, I’m sure, to hear that your business 
is soincreasing. But you’ve done doosed well with 
_— indigo, you know you have.—Why does he 

ugh, Lieutenant Jekyll?’ 

‘Laugh?’ said Jekyll sarcastically; ‘why, 
because he means old Lemmington has just given 
him his daughter. Well suited for each other, 
aren’t they, Bates, old boy? By George! I was 
never so pleased to hear anything.’ 


The Malta was getting up her steam, and snort- 
ing in her impatience to get into cooler latitudes, 
The shore was covered with spectators; the 
steamer’s bulwarks crowded with faces ; the shore- 
bell was ringing angrily; the captain, at the 
bridge, was waving his hand for the men to get 
everything ready torward. Among the spectators 
stood that ill-conditioned fellow Bates, and that 
ugly, fat Parsee Noothebhoy ; near them, under an 
enormous white umbrella, stood Dallas, with 
Annie on his arm. They were looking at Jekyll, 
who stood gaily and airily on the gangway ; near 
him leaned a tall, handsome girl, in a nankeen 


muslin dress, aang with violet ribbons. Need 
we say her name was Wallace. 

Louder than the roar of the steamer shouted 
Jekyll, as he waved a Times of India, just wet 
from the press: ‘Some rascals have been cutting 
the telegraph near Guzzlegong! And, I say, 
Dallas !’ 

‘What ?” 


‘Go ahead!’ shouted the captain; and the 
Malta moved off, in a fretful froth, on her way to 
Old England. 


WELCOME TO THE ROSES. 


Rosss, roses, beautiful flowers ! 
Pearly and pale and pink-lipped roses, 
In ye, the light of the laughing hours, 
The smile of the summer sun reposes. 


Children of distant climes are ye, 

Flushing the vales with your purple bloom, 
Living your life on the breast of May, 

And steeping her breath in your soft perfume. 


Near ye, the nightingale tenderly sings, 
Loving and lone, in the pale moonlight ; 

His gushes of song, like falling springs, 
Bathing in music the lids of night. 


And when your reign in the east is o'er, 
He looks to the sea, and he prunes his wing, 
And seeks once more, on our northern shore, 
The rose that he loves in a later spring. 


For blossom and bud you then are ours, 
And ours the voice of the nightingale, 
As it floats along on the breath of flowers, 

Dewy and soft, through the star-lit vale. 


Beautiful strangers ! your home is far ; 

Yet welcome, and three times welcome here, 
To us, who, beneath the ice-king’s star, 

Sit songless and flowerless half the year. 
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fF | ‘Indigo’s fallen again. Hurrah! Splendid crop!’ 
Beatly fainted ; Naughtyboy looked apo- 
plectic. 
‘Good-bye,’ shouted Jekyll. 
‘Good-bye,’ answered Dallas. 
; Annie and Miss Wallace waved their handker- 
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